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Jeutortal. 


Pror. G. R. FREEMAN, of the 
Meadville Theological School, is to 
give a paper before the Western Con- 
ference in May, on ‘‘ The Liberal 
Minister, His Equipment and Place.’’ 
This will give our western friends a 
chance to hear this new teacher at the 
school of the prophets, whose words 
the students are listening to with such 
delight; and we trust will bring the 
school itself into more sympathetic 
touch with the western work, to 
which it belongs, and for the sake of 
which it was called into being. 


By some. mistake we have received 
no editorial copy of the Mew World, 
but we have caught a glimpse of the 
first number, though too late for the 
notice it deserves. The names of 
Lyman Abbott, C. C. Everett, Pro- 
fessors Schurman and Toy, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Slicer, Alger and Hall, are 
sufficient guarantees of excellence and 
interest. The article on ‘‘ The New 
Orthodoxy,” by E. H. Hall, is par- 
ticularly timely. Let all who can 
read it, and they will be better able 
to appreciate the more extended word 
in the next issue. 


MR. SAVAGE always has something 
sensible and practical to say in his 
sermons, and always says it well; but 
in his sermon of March 18, on the mut- 
ual rights of children and parents, he 
surpasses himself. With rare elo- 
quence and force he insists that chil- 
dren have the right to be well born 
and well bred—the right to have a 
sound mind in a sound body and to 
have a practical training that shall fit 
them for life’s duties, even though it 
may not fit them for college ; and that 
no parent has any right to strike a 
child in anger. And he is inclined to 
think the rod is never justifiable. 
‘‘Spoil the rod and spare the child,’’ 
is his rendering of the Scripture. And 
with righteous indignation he de- 
nounces those parents of a liberal re- 
ligious belief who allow their children 
to be cramped and narrowed by being 
trained in the old illiberal beliefs. It 
is altogether a sermon that ought to 
be read by every father and mother, 


both present and prospective, in the 
land. 


THE English barmaid is a rather 
picturesque figure on the stage and in 
the novel, but like the picturesque in 
general, covers some very false and 
dangerous conceptions. It is matter 
of patriotic pride, as well as gratitude 
on the score of the moral principles 
involved, that this feature of English 
social life has not met with fayorable 
acceptance in this coutitry. The sup- 
porters of New York saloons, we are 
told, do not like the picture of a 
young woman behind the counter, 
dispensing beer and whisky. There. 
is another difficulty in the way: The 
imported waitress is accustomed only 
to serving beer ; she does not under- 
stand our American ‘‘system’’ of 
mixed drinks, and her national in- 
stincts are offended with it. Still the 
promoters of this innovation are not 
wholly discouraged ; barmaids have 
been introduced into the saloons of 
Florida. The type of girl who will 
respond to this demand will be readily 
surmised, and a new element of dis- 
grace and danger is added to resorts 
of this kind... It is encouraging to be 
told that a movement is on foot to sup- 
press this institution (?) in England, 
through the circulation of a weekly 
paper, called the Barmazd, in which 
its evil results are startlingly set forth. 


REV. HOWARD MACQUEARY writes 
to the Universalist to defend himself 
against a recent statement of his 
yiews by Rev. M. J. Savage. Mr. 
MacQueary’s views on this subject, 
so difficult and delicate to the mind 
just escaped from orthodoxy, are only 
faintly clouded with the old precon- 
ceptions of miracle, and are quite in 
the line of modern rationalistic teach- 
ing.‘ He regards Jesus as the most 
perfect human type, differing in de- 
gree, not in kind, from the other 
great leaders of the world’s ethnic 
religions. He belongs in the line of 
evolution ; but Mr. MacQueary seems 
to think he holds a different notion of 
that philosophy when he says, ‘‘ God 
is the cause of evolution.’”’ The Unz- 
versalist receives Mr. 
conclusions on this point with regret, 
holding that ‘‘ evolution, i its moral 
and spiritual relations, is not capable 
of accounting -for and explaining 
Jesus the Christ, or the phenomena 


of Christianity.’’ Evolutionists may 
accept these teachings with entire 


MacQueary’s-. 


content, but they can not satisfy the 
true religionist. ‘Christ is not a 
product, but a creation, unique and 
singular, and comes to us as a revela- 
tion and not as an outgrowth of 
humanity in any of its forms.’’ We 
have here the expression of conserva- 
tive Universalism, marked by that 
beneficent spirit towards its fellow- 
men which the followers of Ballou 
and Chapin have always shown, but 
holding to supernaturalfm _ still; 
willing and anxious to save the entire 
race, but seeing no way except 
through tmiracle and a setting aside 
of nature’s general laws. 


THE demand of the tninstructed 
heart, said a friend of the writer the 
other day, discussing the old problem 
of life and its uses, is for a fresh 
chance, an opportunity to begin over 
again, unobstructed by the hindrances 
and discouragements imposed in the 
failures of the past. ‘‘We want a new 
deal.’’ But no one gets a new deal, 
our philosophical friend went on to 
say, until he has learned the foolish- 
ness of asking for it; té take himself 
as he is, mistakes, follies, sins and all. 
Knowing himself, having made ra- 
tional estimate of his own powers and 
capacities, he ceases to aspire after 
the impossible, to weaken effort with 
fruitless dreams and repinings; he 
has found his true place in the world 
and enters that world cheerfully, with 
newly esresiored Courage and hope, 
every morning. There is no soul, 
however obscure or poorly-endowed, 
that can not thus evolve a world of 
its own, where it reigns,a supreme and 
needed force, loved and loving, as no 
other can, where it serves diviner 
ends than any form of human great- 
ness can attain, and where the sweetest 
rewards await to crown and lift to 
further heights. 


THERE was a meeting of English 
authors recently in London for: the 
furthering of a project to erect a mon- 
ument to James Russell Lowell in 
Westminster. A committee was ap- 
pointed to raise the necessary funds 
and the movement seems likely to 
meet with the speedy and brilliant 
success it deserves. The English are 
undoubted admirers of Lowell, and 
generally intelligent, but a paragraph 
lately published in the London QOxeen, 
reporting a meeting in Brooklyn to 
commemorate the dead poet and also 
to raise money for a Lowell Kinder- 
garten, in which George William Cur- 
tis took part and a letter from Dr. 
Holmes was read, has excited much 
amusement. It speaks of the ‘‘Fable 
for Critics’’ as a new book, and ex- 
presses the opiniew that all friends of 
the poet can not but regret its post- 
humous publication, pronouncing it 
a ‘‘mere skit written in a loose and 
wearisome measure, upon his literary 
contemporaries in America.’’ The 
fact that most of these contemporaries 
‘are unknown or disregarded on this 
side’’ makes the Queen deplore the 
poem’s publication still more. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal writes that the 
little building in Concord built for 
the purposes of the famous Concord 
School of Philosophy, and called by 
the residents ‘‘The Chapel,’’ is now 
used as a store-house for the furniture 
and other personal belongings of the 
Alcott family. The sign, ‘‘ Private 


mains, and is apparently needed, for 
there are plenty of visitors at the 
shrine of learning and high thought 
still, but they gaze and worship from 
afar, that is, from the street. Some 
day it is predicted a storm will carry 
the little building away, but if it does 
the memory of the purpose for which 
it was erected, and of the gatherings 
of earnest men and women it has 
sheltered, albeit their discourse some- 
times excited as much laughter as 
reverence, will remain. Few towns 
are so rich in landmarks of American 
thought and progress as Concord ; 
the American Mecca of thought and 
learning for ages to come. 


Mrs. WARD has given the problem 
of heredity a prominent place in her 
latest work, David Grieve, though 
treating it in what some of us who 
admire the hook most can not but feel 
a too literal and rather extreme man- 
ner ; and it therefore becomes of inter- 
est to trace her own connection and 
the degree of influence it has exerted 
on her work, with the illustrious 
family to which she belongs and to 
whose fame she has added new lustre. 
Her father as is well-known, was a 
brother of Matthew Arnold, who, we 
are told, was a distinguished scholar 
and able writer, mainly upon English 
topics. He became in time a member 
of the Roman Catholic church. All 
the Arnolds have a strong natural 
leaning towar- -igious ideas. 
‘Robert Elsmere’’ has been called 
‘Literature and Dogma’’ in fiction. 
But the interest of the author of 
the latter work seems to have been 
chiefly intellectual and critical. A 
writer on this topic in Book News 
says not very complimentarily, ‘‘ he 


| liked to go to church and be pleas- 


antly invited to excellent thoughts 
and sentiments, meanwhile not be- 
lieving any of the doctrines expressed 
by the liturgy and propounded by the 
preacher.’’ But the author of ‘‘David 
Grieve ’’ has a living interest in those 
higher truths of religion and social 
philosophy she expounds in her 
stories; she and her friends having 
some time ago founded something 
like a new religious movement in 
London, intended to make practical 
exemplification of the power of an 
ethical and humanitarian faith to 
meet the moral and intellectual needs 
of mankind. 


An Orthodox View of the Relig- 
ious Congress. 


Professor Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
has a frank and not commendatory 
word to say on the proposed Religious 
Parliament in a recent number of the 
Independent, which as an unqualified 
expression of an unqualified orthodox 
is worthy attention. 

The first thing that strikes the 
critic is ‘‘the moral incongruity of the 
whole movement.’’ That a commit- 
tee of Christian clergymen, pledged 
to the establishment of their peculiar 
doctrine as not only the best and 
soundest form of religious belief, but 
as the only one by which man may 
be saved, should thus engage in an 
enterprise to bring the representatives 
of all those very faiths together, 
which this Christianity is engaged in 
disapproving and destroying, and for 
the purposes of mutual counsel and 
comparison, is a matter of both as- 
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etend doctor. ‘‘For this Christian 
people to be a party to this dissemin- 
ating the seeds of the world’s relig- 
ious errors broadcast over this land, 
because of the privilege of disseminat- 
ing along with these tares the good 
wheat of Christ’s word, is a folly the 
like of which the Christian world has 
tievet seen.’ 

The second objection is that such a 
Scheme ‘‘confounds moral distinc: 
tions.’”’ ‘The ‘‘common’”’ platform 
afid fellowship, which in the minds of 
the founders of this work constitutes 
its great mierit, is calculated to ob- 
scure and overlay all just distinctions 
as to the peculiar claim of Christian- 
ity above the other religions repre- 
sented. It is rather against the plan 
than for it that such a gathering will 
tend to do away with certain antag- 
onismis, for ‘‘ when such antagonisms 
melt into friendships, who does not 
know that a fearfully leveling and 
confusing process has gone on in the 
realm of moral conviction ?’’ There 
is a merging, Dr. Johnson tells us, 
that is only submerging. 

The third objection is that the 
‘fraternity ’’ it is here proposed to 
establish between widely separated 
peoples and forms of thought, is not 
of the kind laid down in the teachings 
of Jesus. Here we have reached an 
interesting point. The human broth- 
erhood which the founder of Chris- 
tianity sought to establish was, we 
are told, that of belief in his personal 
leadership as the world’s Messiah. 
‘‘T am the way,’’ quotes the doctor, 
and ‘‘no man cometh to the Father 
but by me.’’ ‘‘ Christianity instead 
of seeking anything in common be- 
tween itself and other religions is 
bound to separate itself as far as pos- 
sible.’’ It is ‘‘ intolerant of every 
other faith, and must be, or abate its 
high claims and discrown its Lord. 
It is in the world for conquest, not 
communion; for antagonism, not fel- 
“fowship. it “*‘’ ~ot brook idolatry 
in any form. It will not brook Bud- 
dha or Brahma. For these and all 
other false faiths it has no afhliation— 
only annihilation.’’ This is at least 
explicit. 

To the question as to whether there 
is not much that is good in these hea- 
then beliefs, Dr. Johnson answers, yes, 
and adds that so there is in the devil. 
The devil, he goes on to say, is ‘‘the 
most eminent religionist in the uni- 
verse.’’ This is proved by his energy, 
his zeal, his prodigious enterprise, 
and the fact that he believes in God. 
He should be invited to the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, says the doctor. 
We have no doubt if he will agree to 
produce him the committee stands 
ready to prove its hospitality. 

There is something both melancholy 
and inspiring in this kind of talk. It 
is long since we have come across such 
a downright and unmodified statement 
of evangelicism and its claim of em- 
pire. Evangelical Christianity has a 
right to dogmiatize, a logical right, 
that is. If Christianity is the only 
faith by which the souls of men can 
be saved, then Dr. Johnson is right, 
and it has no time, and is under no 
obligation, to study the merits of 
other systems, in the name of frater- 
nity, fellowship, comparative religion 
or any other. Its sole business is to 
proselyte, convict and save. But the 
doctor forgets that this view of the 
faith he holds to so steadfastly, with 
the single-minded devotion of a Loyola 
or Cotton Mather, is becoming a myth 
to the majority of even his orthodox 
contemporaries. He is the stanch, 
courageous representative of a worn- 
out idea. 

In a narrow, logical sense he is 
nearer right than many of his more 
liberal confréres ; but history is always 
busy setting aside the legic of the 
text-books with one higher. Human 
life and experience are larger facts 
than any that can be demonstrated in 
a syllogism. There are many truths 


that can not be cotmpressed to this 
particular form, that overrun and set 
at nought its two premises and con- 
clusion. ‘Therefore we think the or- 
thodox promoters of the scheme of a 
World’s Religious Congress, though 
less self-consistent than those who, 
like Dr. Johnson, decline to identify 
themiselves with it, far more in the 
right. Understanding the intellectual 
processes which give rise to this feel- 
ing of distrust against this movement, 
we can not but respect his feeling, as 
we cettainly must admire the courage 
with which he expresses it, but we 
can not profess greatly to respect the 
processes themselves. Dr. Johnson 
talks in the phraseology and. spirit of 
the middle ages, when every believer 
was a mailed soldier, and men were 
not so much perstiaded as compelled 
to partake of the divine life. The 
world is but little interested in the 
preaching that attempts to establish 
any religion upon its rightful claim to 
antagonize every other, to set up a 
human brotherhood on any theory of 
one man power, even of Jesus, whom 
so many call ‘‘the Christ.’’ The sig- 
nificance of this phrase is losing daily. 
The image of the man grows in hu- 
man love and belief every year, but 
the miraculous element is as rapidly 
fading away here as in the realm of 
thought generally. The able divine 
from whom we have quoted, and those 
who think and speak as he does, en- 
deavor vainly to uphold a decaying 
system of thought; to inspire men 
with ideals of duty and forms of faith 
that have no place in the mental 
workshop of to-day, that only weary 
where they do not amuse, and that in- 
stead of promoting the cause of relig- 
ion, mar and hinder it, bringing it 
into reproach in all rational minds, 
delaying the growth of a true and liv- 
ing religious sentiment among men. 
Cc. P. W. 


———_ —_ 


Woman as a Wage-worker. 


For several years past we have re- 
ceived the annual reports of the Mich- 
igan Bureau of Labor with much | 
interest. Each number has contained 
something of timely importance or of 
permanent value for those interested 
in the welfare of labor. The present 
number—‘‘ The Ninth Annual Re- 
port ’’—1is no exception to the rule, as 
nearly half of the five hundred pages 
are taken up with a careful and fairly 
complete census of the female laborers 
in the principal industrial centers of 
that state. The canvass was made 
by trained agents who visited and 
questioned every laborer, so that the 
returns ought to be reliable. Over 
thirteen thousand persons were ques- 
tioned, and the questions covered not 
only wages and hours of labor, but 
time lost, health, age, nationality and 
surrounding circumstances of home- 
life as well as personal matters, like 
the wearing or not wearing of corsets. 
The dress reformers will be interested 
to learn that one in fifty of these 
laborers answered that they did not 
wear that modern mode of torture. 
All the rest either wore the article or 
refused to answer the question. And 
yet, over half of the whole number 
canvassed, reported that they had to 
stoop at their work, while another 
quarter said they had to reach up. 
But in spite of this, their health was 
reported as bad in less than a thou- 
sand cases, and less than a fourth lost 
any time through sickness the past 
year. The hours of labor were ten in 
over half the number. Only one 
thousand reported more than ten, 
while five thousand reported less than 
that time. 

Perhaps the most interesting tables 
are those relating to the age of these 
wage-workers. The vast majority of 
them are young, if their statements 
on that point can be trusted. Over 
ten thousand of them—more than 
three-fourths of the whole number are 


between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-six. There are two thousand 
reported over those limits and only 
one thousand under them. ‘The 
youngest laborers are one girl at nine 
and two at eleven. These figures 
show conclusively how brief a period 
of youth is devoted to wage-earning 
by women. And the tables of the 
years spent in laboring state the 
same fact still more’ directly. By far 
the larger number. report that they 
have served only two years as wage- 
workers. And the small proportion 
of wives and widows among them 
tells the same story. Only one in 
thirty has a husband and only one in 
fifteen has ever had one. The over- 
whelming majority are tnmarried 
girls, living at their own homes, as 
three-fourths of them say they do. 

In nationality two-thirds are of 
foreign parentage. Of those report- 
ing both parents dead the great ma- 
jority are of native ancestry, while 
the majority of those reporting both 
parents living are of foreign descent— 
showing that the children of natives 
rarely work out unless they are or- 
phans; though the compiler draws 
the curiously mistaken inference that 
the native parents are shorter-lived 
than the foreign. 

Upon the whole, the condition of 
female wage-workers in Michigan is a 
remarkably wholesome one. Family 
life is shown to betherule. The man 
is the wage-worker while the woman 
is the home-maker. Less than one in 
a hundred of the women in Michigan 
Over sixteen is working outside of her 
home. The remaining ninety and 
nine are safe in the fold of marriage, 
and only one in a hundred of those 
that do labor thus, continue it for as 
long a period as seven years, while 
only one in a thousand has served at 
wage-earning for a period of fifteen 
years. And only one in a hundred 
has reached the age of forty-five. 
The great bulk of the wage-workers, 
according to this report, is composed 
of asmall number of orphans of Amer- 
ican parentage and a large number of 
girls of foreign parentage who spend 
two or three years of their life be- 
tween the ages of sixteen to twenty- 
six in working out, many of them not 
because they have to, but because 
they prefer the change and the inde- 
pendence. But the vast majority—a 
thousand to one—disappear from the 
ranks of the wage-workers before the 
age of thirty, becoming, there is every 
reason to believe, wives and mothers, 
as nature intended that all women 
should. During their brief period of 
wage-working they receive an average 
of eighty cents a day—just about half 
the average day’s pay for men in 
Michigan at this time. Probably 
they earn somewhat less than the men 
on the average. But the reason for 
their receiving the pay they do—as is 
shown clearly by the foregoing facts— 
is that, as a rule, they are unmarried 
girls living at home. They do not 
support a family, each one has only 
herself to support. While on the 
other hand, each man, as a rule, does 
have a family to support, and the em- 
ployer who hires him has to pay for 
clothing and feeding and sheltering, 
not one person, but three or four. 

The rest of this report, though less 
interesting, is valuable and instruct- 
ive. ‘There is the usual chronicle of 
the year’s strikes, and also some ex- 
cellent tables on taxation and on the 
ownership of real estate in Detroit. 
The funds of the state are well spent 
in compiling and publishing and dis- 
tributing such a work as this. 

A. W. G. 
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Men and Things. 


A BOOK containing Mrs. Livermore’s pict- 
ure and selections from her writings is in 
preparation. It will be copyrighted by the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 


ONE of our city daily press says: ‘“‘ The 
Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford, late of Boston, is 
attracting the attention of London, by his 
sermons at Roslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
where he had been installed as minister.’’ 


Apropos of too much nearness, and a 
closeness of neighborhood that involves in- 
evitable domestic and political disputes, one 


of the daily press calls Norway and Sweden 


the Minneapolis and St. Paul of the old 
world. 


THE last picture upon which Meissonier 
worked is now on exhibition in London. It 
is a water-color study of a soldier on horse- 
back, done on the top sheet of an ordinary 
water-color block, and was found near the 
painter’s bedside after his death. 


Mrs. HOPKINS-SEARLES’ $5,000,000 castle 
at Great Barrington, Mass., is now deserted, 
and it is thought will eventually be made a 
State institution. An exchange thinks that 
‘“‘as a home for demented old ladies it 
would not fall far short of its original use.’’ 


It is reported that Rudyard Kipling has 
lived to feel as Charles Dickens did— that 
his earlier impressions of America were mis- 
taken ones, and, we are told, he is now re- 
vising them in a form which will be more 
creditable to his judgment and more just to 
a country which he tried to sneer at. 


THE Pope has sent a letter of special re- 
quest to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
to instruct the French clergy to cease all 
opposition to the Republic. In return the 
Republic, it is understood, will relax its re- 
strictions upon religious bodies, and grant 
the clergy more liberty for instructions. 


A PROMINENT confectioner in London, as 
shown by a London paper, conspicuously 
advertises ‘‘ American Confectionery ”’ and 
“American cake, unequaled for delicacy 
and richness.’’ American coufectioners 
when they have invented and manufactured 
anything particularly fine usually dispfay it 
as ‘‘French.’’ The Chicago Woman's News 
asks ‘‘Why not instill some of that patriot- 
ism which is not ashamed to recognize the 
honor and achievements of native country ?”’ 


THE ladies of Mansurah in Egypt have 
presented a memorial to Sir Evelyn Baring, 
calling attention to the overworked condi- 
tion of the girls employed in the cotton 
giuning factories of that town, who during 
the season have to work sixteen hours a 
day. No Egyptian law exists regulating 
the hours of labor, and under the conditions 
now existing none could be enforced against 
foreigners until special assent had been re- 
ceived from every foreign state having rela- 
tions with Egypt. 


Mr. SPURGEON’S private secretary, we 
learn, denies that the words used on the 
great preacher’s coffin really were his last 
words: ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.’ 
Such a declaration, Mr. Harrild says, would 
not have been in accordance with the Chris- 
tian humility of his pastor. |Mr. Spurgeon, 
at the beginning of his illness, said to him 
one day, ‘‘ My work is done;”’ but in the 
later part of his illness he was nearly always 
unconscious, and was unable to give any 
word of farewell. 


RABBI SCHINDLER, of Boston, says: ‘‘Re- 
ligious services have been so degraded that 
they are often not more than a sacred con- 
cert with a lecture added. People absent 
themselves and offer all kinds of flimsy 
excuses. It may not be long before the 
most ‘advisable thing would be to send to 
the members of a congregation the printed 
sermon of their minister. But discouraging 
as are the conditions at present, I do not 
fear for the future, but rather think that 
religious forms will improve as soon as the 
weights which now bear them down are 
removed.”’ 


THE 7ribune commenting on the recent 
discussion in the Critic of the question of . 
woman’s creative faculty, says it .becomes 
matter of doubt whether women possess the 
reasoning faculty, to judge from the argu- 
ments of one writer, Miss Seawell. ‘‘ Miss 
Seawell’s thesis, which denied creative gen- 
ius to her sex, resolves itself into a question 
of definition and a question of fact. Her 
definition of the creative faculty was so 
framed as to exclude George Eliot; we will 
not say it was framed with that view. 
Under such a definition one could not as- 
cribe creative genius to Lowell, Wagner, 
Thackeray, perhaps not even to Goethe or 
Beethoven. On the question of fact she 
seems to regard ‘‘woman has not created ”’ 
as equivalent to ‘‘ woman can not create”’ ; 
and even so, her induction is palpably in- 
complete. Her opponents, however, in- 
stead of placing the burden of proof where 
it belongs, have defended their sex with 
more animation than force. The climax is 
reached when Miss Seawell disposes of 
Sappho by remarking that she has never 
learned Greek, but that she does n’t think 
much of Sappho anyway.”’ 
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The Philosophy of Contact. 


A Discourse’ EmIt G. HIRSCH. REPRINTED 


‘«° pROMe The Reform Advocate. 


.««, Biblieal Selection : Prov. xxvii. 
‘“Tror is sharpened by iron, and one 
man. sharpens the edge of another.’’ 
{n. these homely words, in a homely 


illusfratiou, the Biblical author clothes | 


a’ prineiple,*yea, a philosophy, whose 
depths aud, far-reaching consequences 
modern man only begins fully to un- 
derstand, “and truly to appreciate. 
The’ last tiuie I had the great honor of 
being listened to by you, I attempted 
to impress the truth that distinctness, 
with its consequent distinctions was 
one of the’ ‘mighty levers of progress ; 
one of the strongest roots of moral 
life. ‘To-day, I ask you to be kind 
enough to follow me as I watch and 
trace the lines on-the reverse of the 
medal. Hillel’s words are as applica- 
ble to-day as they were when they 
first fell from his lips: ‘‘If I am not 
a personality in myself, who can bring 
personality to me, but if I am merely 
by myself, what am I?’ We are de- 
pendent one on the other. However 
high we may rise, however fully we 
may develop as an individuality, as a 
strong personality, we still are in need 
of the help, the co-operation of our 
fellow-men. In the material 
world it is easily shown that one is 
dependent on the other. Certainly 
where civilization has reached its high- 
est possible unfolding, the fact is patent 
that one man, however great, however 
vast his resources, however fertile his 
brain to meet emergencies, is helpless. 
One man is noman. The least im- 
plement we use links us at once to the 
millions that we so often forget and 
would overlook. Through how many 
hands did pass but a little pin to which 
we attach no value ; how many pro- 


cesses. does the worthless toothpick 


represent, that w_ throw aside after 
using ; how many exchanges does the 
least little button recall that we, with- 
out much adoor thought about its 
value, sew on to our garments ; and if 
these little things prove how close is 
the relation of man to man, and how 
far-reaching is the dependence of man 
upon man, need words be piled on 
each other to prove that in the greater 
things this relation exists still more 
potently and this interdependence is 
a most vital factor? Nor is 
the material world the only one to 
spell the law of interdependence ; the 
mental domain acknowledges its su- 
premacy, as well. Mind is dependent 
upon mind. This, too, is easily 
grasped. No one will imagine that 
without the help of some mind, not 
his own, he is able to amass, or will 
claim that ever he has gathered knowl- 
edge. The self-taught men, too, have 
needed to borrow from others. Every 
book that we study, isa teacher. In 
every line that we read, another man's 
mind lends itself to our use and to our 
profit. The recluse sitting in his 
secluded cell is only able to enrich his 
own mind, if into his solitude come the 
messengers from the outer world and 
from other men, in the guise of printed 
books or of written epistles. Mind is 
indeed sharpened upon mind, as iron 
is sharpened by iron. 

What is the charm’and the secret of 
power of a German university course ? 
Wherein lies the difference between a 
German university and those institu- 
tions that, as a rule, in this country 
are called universities? In this coun- 
try the whole educational system 1s 
based upon the presumption that the 
teacher transmits knowledge to the 
pupil, and the pupil merely has to 
receive ; that learning is exclusively 
a receptive process. This faulty no- 
tion runs through our grammar 
schools, our high schools and our col- 
leges, and many a graduate from even 
an old college, comimg home with his 


sheepskin, shows the stamp of that 
process in his whole mental attitude. 
He knows everything because he be- 
lieves that by absorbing certain things 
and facts he has within him all that is 
necessary to be controlled of the vast 
stores of rich knowledge. In the 
German universities the intercourse 
of mind with mind is the essential. 
It is true, German professors as a rule 
‘‘teach’’ but little. Some of them 
are the worst teachers that can be 
imagined. There are no lessons as- 
signed, no recitations had, no marks 
given, and scarcely anything that ap- 
proaches what we call our examina- 
tions here. But what there is, is the 
personal intercourse of professor with 
his pupils. The professor opens his 
mind to the eye of the pupil. He 
shows him the methods which must be 
followed, by which he works. One 
who sits at his feet, if well prepared, 
brings home from his studies, not as 
sO many suppose, a trunk full of ser- 
mons that he has merely to learn by 
heart and to deliver with aplomb and 
eloquence and in fine language; he 
carries away no ready material, but a 
mind that understands how to learn, 
how to proceed in the amassing of 
knowledge, where to go in order to 
find the material, and after having 
found the material, how to work it; 
what is necessary and what is not 
necessary, what is essential and what 
is incidental. As iron sharpens iron, 
so does mind sharpen mind; itis this 
process of reciprocal sharpening that 
is the salient feature of the German 
system of university training. 

In the mental atmosphere, then, the 
law of contact is supreme. In the 
moral world, however, there be those 
that deny the efficacy for beneficial 
results of contact of soul with soul. 
A whole system of ethics was built on 
the theory that morality was not pos- 
sible in conflict and in contact with 
the wicked world. The moral man 
was forbidden free intercourse of man 
with man. He wascounseled to leave 
this world with all of its temptations 
and to confine himself in a life of prayer 
and contemplation, in a life of seclu- 
sion within the narrow walls of the 
hermit’s cell. This theory of ethics 
started with a presumption that hu- 
man nature by birth, in consequence 
of original corruption, was evil. 
What human soul could communicate 
to human soul in contact with itself 
was but evil. There is no doubt that 
evil influences may come from evil 
association. Yet, in the strained and 
exaggerated general form in which 
the evil is emphasized in Christian 
morality, truth is not husked. Nor is 
it correct, as sO many modern writers 
from the Darwinian point of view in- 
sist, that circumstance is the determin- 
ing factor of our moral character. 
These men stand almost on the same 
platform as do their antipodes, the 
men of the church. 

Circumstance, then, is a factor, but 
it is not the determining quantity. 
There is in man something which 
gives him the power to shape circum- 
stances to his own use, and there is in 
man something which gives him the 
strength to resist what is called tempta- 
tion, the influence for evil of his sur- 
roundings. But for all this, though 
man himself, his own individuality, 
and as I have often explained, the 
consequence of individuality, his own 
responsibility, are the determining 
powers, yet must it be said, even in 
the moral life, man is dependent for 
the richest results of his moral nature 


}upon the contact and the intercourse 


with other human beings. In this 
contact and intercourse we always re- 
ceive more than we give. Perhaps 
you have read George Eliot’s novel 


out any higher ambition | . 
gold, soured by disappointment, ang 
finding life’s rhythm only in the chink 


out love and without light his life’s 
days are passed, until by some chance 
a little girl is found by him, a waif of 
the streets. He takes her, he knows 
not in consequence of what impulse, 
to his own house and to his heart, and 
the love which this child brings to 
him, this love alone changes’ his char- 
acter; it bestows on him something 
which he did not possess before. So 
in every case those on whom we lav- 
ish love or devotion, in return give us 
more than we could shower upon 
them. The woman who has _ no chil- 
dren is not to be envied, but to be 
pitied ; she lacks a joy which mothers 
alone may taste, for rich as are the 
gifts of mother to son, the child con- 
fers a blessing still greater upon the 
parent. Woman’s own moral nature 
is enriched and deepened by the new 
responsibility that arises the moment 
she knows herself to be a mother. 
For every responsibility to be assumed, 
we, are made richer. Responsibility 
is relation to other men. And in the 
moral world, too, it holds good that, 
as iron is sharpened by iron, so is the 
edge of morality of one, sharpened by 
contact with his neighbor. Bret 
Harte brings this out forcibly in a 
sketch of his, which you perhaps 
have read. You remember the story 
of ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’’ 
He introduces us to rude miners, 
gamblers, whose words were always 
profanity, whose breath was always 
reeking of the fire-water’s fumes, 
without any consideration one for the 
other, ready to draw the knife at the 
least provocation, and valuing human 
life as little as they did the stone they 
crushed under the weight of their 
pick axes. gBy some chance or other 
comes into this camp a baby, helpless. 
These rough, profane miners adopt it, 
and at once their manners are changed. 
A certain air of tenderness even im- 
presses itself upon the countenances of 
these callous gamblers; a certain at- 
mosphere of quiet is spread at once 
over the camp, and a certain gentle- 
ness is manifested in their conduct, 
one toward the other. That little 
waif, the. bundle of humanity, scarce 
able to lift its arms, crying and wail- 
ing, has worked a transformation in 
the habits, in the morals of the rudest 
rufhans, used to the hardships of fron- 
tier life and despising all the ameni- 
ties of civilized conduct. They give 
to this waif care and attention; but 
they receive, morally weighed, much 
more than they did give. In the 
moral life, too, relation is necessary ; 
upon it is based virtue. 

This principle has great applica- 
tions, and it must be guarded from 
misconceptions. The Biblical writer 
outlines well the real process in his 
simile. The method has little of gen- 
tleness. Friction is necessary to the 
birth of the spark hidden in the wood. 
Blows are required in order to change 
the brittle metal into elastic steel. 
The searching forces of the fire must 
be applied in order to cleanse off the 
dross. The process is oft an unpleas- 
antone. Weak natures may deplore 
this, and, mistaking weakness for sin- 
fulness, the old theologians have 
preached the doctrine that *the moral 
life is securest in seclusion ; but*those 
that understand the full force of the 
thought, rejoice in the friction ; covet 
the resistance on the one hand, and 
the attack on the other. This very 
process of malleting, and of hammer- 
ing, of firing and of filing, of. melting 
and of smelting, of cleansing and of 
clutching ; this process is one of the 
greatest privileges that the human 
family does own. It renders in this 
interdependence, both factors to the 
process essential. One. gives and re- 
ceives, the other receives and gives in 
turn, and both are benefited by the 
act} Of course, sometimes this 
is exceedingly painful in more 


llowing rabbinical parable 


far-off skies. 


—_——— 


oaks of the forest one day complained 
to the handle of the ax: ‘‘ Were it 
not for thee, we would be safe from 
the attacks of our enemy, the sharp- 
enediron. That the iron cuts, we can 
understand, and we will not fret about 
it; but that thou, oh wooden handle, 
made of our own limbs and branches, 
shouldst lend thyself to the enemy, is 
the bitter cause of our grief.’’ Such 
grief we meet in life. Who has not 
had the experience that the very ones 
upon whom he relied, men of his own 
family, sons and daughters of his own 
parents, have turned against him? 
The oaks in the forest breathe a com- 
plaint most pungent. The handle 
hurt them, not the iron. But for all 
this experience, had the oaks consid- 
ered less selfishly, they would have 
come to the conclusion that even the 
handle, traitor to them, and in the ser- 
vice of the ax, did them a lasting ser- 
vice. To bea mere oak in a forest, 
enjoying the sunshine, and proudly 
waving the crown in defiance at the 
storm, is fraught with little use in the 
grand economy of the world; but to 
be cut down and to be turned into im- 
plement or timbered into roofs, is the 
proudest achievement of the towering 
oak. To lend itself to the service of 
others, does even the treason of one of 
the family render possible for it. Even 
such defection works for the ends of a 
grand law, and it is the law of the 
higher life. It is based on the philos- 
ophy of contact. Without friction 
and without disappointment the pro- 
cess of refining can not run its course. 
It may be a painful process, but it is a 
glorious one. 


“Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stillé 


Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der 
Welt.’’ 


Wha will not think of this keen ob- 
servation of Goethe? The golden 
grain ripens best, when storms and 
sunshine both urge it on to the har- 
vest. Washed by the tears of heaven, 
and warmed by its smiles, the flower 
arrays herself in her robe of beauty. 
Men, to be manly, can not be exotics, 
artificially nurtured under protection, 
which is not natural and is free from 
exposure. Goodness, untried and un- 
tempted owns no laurel leaf... . 

The law of contact must not be for- 
gotten, either by those who have an 
interest in the life of humanity or 
those who feel that they are the vic- 
tims of bigoted prejudice. Prejudice 
is always consequential upon some 
violation of the law of contact. If 
this world to-day has become less big- 
oted, it is because the intercourse of 
man with man is more frequent. Dis- 
tance does no longer separate. In our 
very streets we jostle against the 
sons of the ‘‘ realm of the centre ’’— 
China, and we may perhaps have a 
chance to stumble against the child of 
the Arctic North. Languages are in- 
terchanged and literatures are trans- 
ported from their original homes to 
The life of foreign na- 
tions is exposed in the full glare of 
the midday sun. Throught his ex- 
change and intercourse the shadows 
of bigotry have been put to flight,and 
the closer the contact the richer the 
result in true liberality and true phi- 
lanthropy. We Jews have been so 
long the victims of prejudice because 
we were not known, and those are the 
greatest-enemies of Judaism who to- 
day preach the.doctrine that the Jew, 
because he is distinct, must also be 
excluded from the world. Yea, the 
Jew is distinct and has to be distinct, 
as I wary often insisted; but this dis- 
tinctness-which is in itself not yet a 
distinction, ought _not to lead to the 
false idea that it is conditioned on 
self-seclusion. If we continue as we 
have begun, to exclude ourselves from 
the world socially, we must not com- 
plain that the old spirit of distrust to 
us, to use no harsher term, will still 
prevail. It may be an unpleasant 
contest, but it is a contest that must 
be waged. We may be rebuffed and 
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rejected a thousand times, but if it is : 
the result of no action of ours, this re- 

jection should not affect our self-re- 

spect. We must again to the battle. 

We must renew the contest. We must 

make the advances, and in no regard 

must we stay by ourselves. Contact 

alone does remove prejudice, and in- 

tercourse alone does disarm the big- 

oted and narrow-minded. Friends, it 
is a serious duty which must not be 
shirked. Wereceive much more than 

we can give. Believe me in this re- 
gard, too, he who adopts the child, to 
use the figure suggested by the ex- 
perience of the miners, and by that of 
that miser of whom George Eliot 
writes—he who adopts the child, will 
find himself rewarded by a much 
richer measure of love within his own 
heart than he can wot of, before he 
makes the trial and stands the test. 
And so it is in the intercourse of class 
with class. That humanity must 
have certain distinct lines, divisions 
in which the grand common work 
must be done, can not be denied. But 
the classes must seek the masses. By 
contact alone is mutual distrust re- 
moved. It is the great mistake to-day 
of many to hold that the classes who 
would descend to the level of the 
masses are in danger of contamina- 
tion. Friends, those that stand high, 
in descending to those that are below, 
will receive much more than they can 
give. There is a movement in this 
city, copied after a Lond@h institution 
—the Toynbee movement, that has 
proven the proposition. Those Ox- 
ford young gentlemen, scions of noble 
families, learned in classic lore, who 
went from the West End to White- 
chapel and established the college set- 
tlement, soon discovered that what the 
ragged multitude whom they invited 
into their house could take from 
them, was in no measure as great as 
that which they, the pampered sons 
of dukes, received in return from the 
ragged dwellers of the dingiest quar- 
ters of the most squalid section of that 
hovel-punctured and misery-visited 
metropolis. And such is the case 
everywhere; those of the higher 
classes, if higher they be, who with a 
presumption of bringing something to 
the poor, ‘‘condescend’’ to go to them, 
will speedily find that their work will 
only prosper if they lay aside this pre- 
sumption: they will discover to their 
astonishment that they become richer 
for the service they do to the poorest. 

As iron sharpens iron, so does inter- 
course and contact sharpen the coun- 
tenance and enrich the soul of man. 
As long as asceticism prevails in so- 
cial matters; as long as those that are 
distinct, refuse to see those that are yet 
in the state of the mass, both will suf- 
fer and will be the poorer. But if 
those who have, remember that they 
must give, but that invariably they 
receive in turn what without giving 
they would not own, social peace will 
be possible and the masses will be un- 
massed, in consequence of the personal 
contact with men and women who are 
in themselves distinct. For, remember, 
the law of distinction is service and 
not enjoyment. 

To give you in astory the gist of 
all my thought this morning, let me 
recall to you the Talmudical Rip Van 
Winkle and hisexperience. The Tal- 
mudical Rip Van Winkle was a man 
by the name of ’Honi. He had also 
the power of bidding the clouds send 
down their milk in the shape of rain. 
One day, the story goes, he went out 
into the field and watched an aged 
man plant a bread tree. He said to 
him, ‘‘ Dost thou expect to live until 
this bread tree shall ripen and bring 
fruit ?’’ and the man answered, ‘‘ My 

_ grandfather before me planted a bread 
‘tree, and I have been sustained by the 
fruit of that tree. I plant now a tree 
that my grandchildren may enjoy the 
same provision that was made for me 


into a deep sleep and a rock hid him | 
from the view of men. When he 
awoke he looked about and saw a lit- 
tle boy culling the fruit of the bread 
tree, and he asked him, ‘‘ Where is 
your father?’’ ‘‘He is at home.’’ 
‘Did your father plant this tree ?’’ 
‘*No, Lam told my grandfather did.’’ 
’Honi looked about and found almost 
all the old familiar landmarks gone. 
He asked for the way to the town, 
and reaching town, inquired for his 
own house. They knew it not. He 
asked for his son’s residence. None 
could give him the information. He 
asked finally whether there was any 
member of the family of ’Honi still 
alive. Thereupon he was conducted 
to his own house, now in the posses- 
sion of hisgrandson. He enters. They 
know him not. He gives his name. 
They laugh at him. They tell him to 
go his way, for’ Honi has been dead 
these many years, and his son, too, 
was dead, and they were the children 
of the son of ’Honi. He repairs sadly 
to the house of learning, the Beth 
Hamidrash ;. he listens to the disputa- 
tionsof the rabbis. They know him 
not. No one rises, as was their cus- 
tom, todo him honor. He is a perfect 
stranger to them, and they are stran- 
gers to him, and in the course of the 
disputation he hears the statement 
made that a certain proposition was 
correct because ’Honi had laid down 
that Halakha as a law. Then he burst 
into the complaint: ‘‘ Come death, I 
have no more friends in life with 
whom I could have intercourse. Give 
me friends or give me death !’’ 

This Rip Van Winkle story of the 
Talmud, ini all of its details, preaches, 
emphasizes, crystallizes the lesson 
which is brought out by the thought 
incorporated in the philosophy of con- 
tact. One man is no man. Man needs 
man. One man makes provision for 
another, and in making provision 
gives a little, through which he gets 
much more. Materially, mentally, 
we are connected one with the 
other. Materially, mentally and 
morally, those that have, must 
give to those that have not. Preju- 
dice can only be disarmed by close 
contact one with the other. Friction 
can not be avoided, but friction is the 
mother of the fire. Disappointment 
may lurk in the ambush and grief set 
in, as the blows fall. The handle oft 
is one that belongs to our kinship ; 
but for all this, life is contact, and 
contact leads to conquest and victory, 
to possession of riches which in soli- 
tude can not flower, and which in se- 
clusion can not be guarded against 
destruction, partial loss, perhaps total 
waste. » 


THE Puritan iconoclasticism which 
tore from church walls, pictures of the 
lovely Madonna, and gave images 
and rosaries and crucifixes to be 
burned; which built the desolate, 
bare, ugly meeting-houses of early 
New England, and scowled with 
Bradford on the Christmas games, 
was simply a declaration that the mul- 
tiplication of pictures and rosaries 
and images had not made men and 
women more truthful, upright, liberty- 
loving and self- denying: had not yet 
purified and ennobled human life in 
England. Perlaps they were doing 
the good work, but imperceptibly to 
the eager Puritans. Saints’ days and 
rosaries, they said,. will not bring a 
heaven upon earth. There are prob- 
ably enough dead saints in the calen- 
ddt to make a saint’s day of every 
day inthe year. But what we need, 
brethren, is not so much days for the 
‘saints, as saints for the days.—Har- 
pers Magazine. 


WILL, when concentrated and di- 
rected, is an actual force—a motive 


before I was.’’ ‘Thereupon ’Honi 
Ham’agel, the circle-conjurer, 


fell 


: power—like steam or electricity, only. 


She Sludy Gable. 


The undermentioned books wil be mailed, postage 
free, upon recetpt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Poems. By Edith Willis Linn. 
Wells Moulton. Cloth, 16mo. 


One hesitates to take up a volume of 
poetry nowadays by a new and untried 
writer, but the reader who comes across 
Mrs. Linn’s little book will be attracted by 
its contents and feel the desire to give them 
a fair reading. She writes with pleasing 
grace and true feeling, also with a closer 
observation of metrical rules and forms than 
we always find in the young poet. There is 
no doubt Mrs. Linn possesses the real poetic 
gift which deserves to win larger recogni- 
tion than it has yet attained. There are a 
few signs of immaturity in the thought, but 
it is the immaturity of an unusually pure 
and aspiring spirit, unfamiliar, through 
happy circumstance, with the more painful 
side of life or its deeper problems. Yet 
there are evidences of a thoughtful nature 
on every page. The poems abound with 
sentiment at once lofty and healthful, ex- 
pressed in easy flowing measure. The fol- 
lowing lines are a fair sample of the vol- 
ume’s contents. We have marked others 
for future reprinting in UNITy when our 
space permits: 


Buffalo: Charles 


THE NEST. 
Nest on the bough, thou art like my life. 
Within I feel the fluttering wings, 
The eager stir, the restless joy, 
The longing after far-off things. 


And shall my fate be such as thine? 

Shall I behold my longings flown ? 
Shall I behold my fancies dead ? 

My hopes take wing and leave me lone? 


Amid the flowers of southern lands 
Our summer birds are heard again. 
Heart hopes sing on, the world is wide, 
But songs were never sung in vain. 


Darkness and Daylight. 
and Helen Campbell. 
& Co. 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott 
New York: A. D. Worthington 


This is a work of really fourfold rather 
than double authorship, the two additional 
names being those of Col. Thomas W. Knox 
and.Inspector Thomas Byrnes of the New 
York Detective Bureau. Mrs. Campbell is, 
however, the principal contributor, and to 
those who know her ‘Prisoners and Pov- 
erty,’’ the interest and value of the book 
are assured in the mention of the author- 
ship. We have herein a large quarto vol- 
ume, profusely illustrated, the story of 
‘‘Darkest New York.’’ The work is further 
entitled ‘‘A Woman’s Story of Gospel Tem- 
perance, Mission and Rescue Work’? and 
its general character and object are thus 
fully described. Those wishing to obtain 
the latest facts in regard to the social and 
economic conditions of life in the lower 
strata of ignorance, vice and poverty in a 
great city should read this book. The tale 
it tells isa harrowing one, but not wholly 
disheartening, for along with the misery 
and degradation it reveals, are those benefi- 
cent forces of light and healing drawn from 
the ranks of the more fortunate and merci- 
ful; and we see the redeeming spirit of love 
at work everywhere, under saddest dis- 
couragements often, but showing a divine 
faith and patience that can but win its re- 
wards some day. 


A First Family of Tasajara. 


By Bret Harte. 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The author has given usa California story, 
with the surprising changes, quick move- 
ments and odd characters that belong toa 
new country, and which seem to belong to- 
gether there, as they would not anywhere 
else. One or two character studies are fine, 
especially that of Clementina who surprises 
the reader from beginning to end. The 
characters seem true totheir ‘‘ starting out,’’ 
quite to the end of the story, and their 
movements are interesting, with touches of 
humor here and there that are delicious,— 
as, for instance, this bit of conversation be- 
tween Clementina and her young brother: 
‘‘Which of those two surveyor fellows is it, 
Clemmy ?’’ he said with an engaging smile, 
yet halting at.a strategic distance. 


Bos- 


“Is what?”’ 

‘*Wot you’re goin’ to marry.” 

‘““Tdiot !”’ 

‘‘ That ain’t tellin’ which,” responded the 
boy darkly. 

A proof. of the interest of the book lies in 


the fact that the reader is surprised that he 
has come to the end, and very much wishes 
he could know something more of several 
of the personages who are not “wound up ’”’ 
in true story-book style, but left to “go on”’ 
very much as they are in real life. 


Periodicals. 


WHETHER or not the author of ‘‘Reflec- 
tions of a Prisoner,”’ in the Andover Review 
for March, has given an autobiographical 
sketch, he has preached as thrilling and 
impressive a sermon as ever appeared in 

rint. It is the story of George Eliot’s 

ife ty aay to in a much deeper nature with 
capacity for repentance, and told with start- 


vastly superior to both.—/Praed. 


“Dr. Baer’s Views on Drunkenness,’’ will 
hardly win favor with Prohibitionists, and 
we expect to hearits chief heresy that ‘‘Beer 
is the greatest enemy of whisky ’’ anathema- 
tized with becoming horror, nevertheless 
it is a compendious setting forth of wise 
suggestions for temperance reformers. Prof. 
Everbars’s ‘‘ Dudleian Lectures for 1891”’ 
might be entitled False Romanism and True 
Catholicism ; its most significant sentence 
is this: ‘‘ From my own study of the Refor- 
mation, there remains no impression clearer 
than this—that the aim of the reformers was 
not primarily the removal of external abuses 
in the church.’’ The opinion of so compe- 
tent aud unprejudiced a scholar carries great 
weight, but we should like to see a critical 
history of Luther written from that point of 
view. 

A holy haze overhangs the paper by Rev. 
J. C. Adams on ‘‘ The Christ and the Crea- 
tion,”’ acceptable, perhaps, to wonted eyes 
but irritating to all who would see clear and 
straight. And is it not time that the popu- 
lar misunderstanding of Haggai’s sentence 
about ‘‘ The desire of all nations ’’ should be 
corrected by clergymen who have the re- 
vised version and commentaries at hand? 
There is a breezy frankness about Mr. Beard’s 
short essay on ‘‘Pessimism’s Practical Sug- 
gestions to the Ministry ’’ which is refresh- 
ing. Nothing else in this issue of the 4e- 
view calls for especial mention, except the 
editorial on Religious Authority which, ac- 
cepting ‘‘Jesus Christ and his gospel as the 
essential truth of religion’’ and declaring 
that ‘‘ whatever religious truth may be 
found in the constitution of man and in the 
structure of society is taken for granted in 
Christianity,’’ shifts the question to a dis- 
cussion ‘‘whether it is possible to obtain 
correct kuowledge of Him and His teach- 
ings.’’ In other words a final authoritative 
revelation through Jesus is assumed, and the 
only question is whether we have a trust- 
worthy record of that revelation. 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. : 


Methods 
Schools. 
ard. 


German 
Lee & Shep- 


and Organization in the 
By John T. Prince. Boston: 


Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 237, Price, $1.00. 


Recollections 
Translated by 
Cassell Pub. Co. 


and Letters of Ernest Renan. 
Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: 
Cloth, 12m0, pp. 327. 


Humanity in its Origin and Early Growth. By 
E. Colbert, Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Cloth, 
I2m0, pp. 409. Price, $1.50. 


Gestures and Attitudes. By Edward B. Wormer 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Clot’ 
Price, $3.00. 


By W. Warde Fo 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 12n. 


Julius Cesar. 
G. P. 
$1.50. 

Ecclesiastical 
vin. Syracuse, 
pp. 51. 

Rasselas; Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Johnson, LL.D. New York: G.P. 
Cloth, 18mo, pp. 244. Price, $1.00. 


Amusements. 
N. W.: 
Price, 25 cents. 


By Rev. E. P. Mar- 
A. W. Hall. Paper, 16mo, 


By Samuel 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Sunday Flowers for Sunday Hours. 
Humphreys. London: 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 164. 


By Jennett 
Sunday-school Association. 


Some Children of Adam; Rose Library. By R. 


M.Manley. New York: Worthington &Co. Paper, 
pp. 310. Price, 50 cents. 

The Rescue of an Old Place. By Mary Caroline 
Robbins. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Cloth, 
1zmo. Price, $1.25. 

The Abbess of Port Royal. By Maria Ellery 
MacKaye. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 150. Price, $1.50. 

Peculiar. By Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


ard. Paper, 12mo, pp. 500. Price, 50 cents. 


Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. 
Bergen. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
156. Price, 75 cents. 


William Morris. Poet, Artist, Socialist. Social 
Science Library. New York: Humboldt Pub. Co. 
Paper. 12mo, pp. 300. Price, 25 cents. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


o LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK re 
wom AN’ S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, 

ne work ‘‘nilis Name" in the at under-world of New 

York. By Mra. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduc 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. ‘D. 
A wonderful book of” Christian love and faith. @Sth thousand. 
250 of real 
0 Agents en and Women. 
0_7- Experience a capital not necessary, for We 
eh wags Ae Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
ights. Outfit Free. Write for _—— to 

A. D. WORT! NGTON & CO., Hartford, Co 


CONSUMPTION. 


AERATED OXYCEN is a positive cure 
‘for this and all allied diseases, such as Asthma, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever and all diseases of the 
breathing organs. 
AERATED OXYCEN is nota arog Rae a 
ome Treatment. Write for our FREE 
AERATED OXYGEN CO., 
8 and 4 Central Music Hall. CHICAGO. ILL. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, Ame 
a a 191 pases. Mailed for 30 — 
le book. Its titleisa 
puzzle, its Ng Bee we make-up is unique, and the 
dese story is altogether novel.”—Saturday 


mh pp unworthy here, either in morals or 
art.”—Ame 

“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 
the season. Budget. 


Northern 


ling fidelity. Dr. MacDonald’s digest of 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicagts 
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DPotes from the Bisin, 


Quincy, [1l, March 29, 1892.—DEAR 
UNITY :—Agreeably with your request I drop 
a line as to the work in Illinois, which, little 
as it may seem, is taking up all my time and 
is steadily growing in its demands upon me. 

On March 6,I1 visited Sterling where a 
circle was organized February 7. I found 
them heartily in earnest and full of deter- 
mination to carry on the work of sowing the 
seed of our faith despite the discourage- 
ments of some lukewarm friends and the 
opposition of ‘‘our friends the enemy.’’ 
An abstract of my sermon on ‘‘ The Essen- 
tials and Non-essentials of Religion’’ was 
recently published in the Sterling paper, our 
friends hoping thereby to reach some who, 
as yet, have not mustered the courage to 
identify themselves with us. They are sup- 
plied with tracts, through the kindness of 
Mr. Forbush, and are scattering them judi- 
ciously in both Sterling and Rock Falls. 
They meet Sundays to read sermons by our 
best writers, and there is talk of taking up a 
course of study on the Bibleor else in ‘‘Com- 
parative Religions.’’ I preach for them 
again on April 3. 

On March 13 I preached twice, morning 
and afternoon, at Warren, to large and in- 
terested audiences, and, after a drive over 
the worst road I have ever traveled over, in 
the evening preached again to our friends at 
Nora. 

The interest at both of these missions 
seems to be increasing, though as yet they 
lack organic and financial strength. I am 
yet hopeful that by and by they will be built 
up sufficiently to have a settled minister, but 
at present it seems to be the wiser plan to 
carry them along by missionary effort. Here 
too, Iam hopeful of organizing classes for 
Bible study which shall reach out to others 
not immediately interested in our movement. 

As a result of several weeks of corre- 
spondence with our Unitarians in Batavia, I 
preached in that beautiful little city on the 
afternoon of March 20. On the morning of 
the same day I occupied the Geneva pulpit 
for my friend Penney, who, only a few days 
before, had ‘‘ married a wife.’’ I found the 
Geneva people feeling exceedingly hopeful, 
quite in love with their minister and ready 
to love his bride also. Under Penney’s wise 
and inspiring leadership a new vigor seems 
to have fired the people, and especially 
pleased was I to see so many interested 
young people. Their Unity Club is doing 
good work on an interesting and instructive 
programme for study. In the afternoon 
twenty-five of the Geneva people attended 
my service in Batavia, and with the eighteen 

‘tizens of the latter city made ip a good 

. is too early to prophesy, 

e the determination of the 

» keep on with missionary 

_4avia until either success or fail- 

ure is assured. Personally, I have great 

hopes of Batavia and anticipdte only suc- 

cess. No organization was attempted, but 

tract distribution will be carried on by the 

friends of our cause, and I am hoping that 

we may get arrangements for regular preach- 

ing perfected so that at least once a month, 

and ibly once a fortnight, they can have 
public services. 

Last week was one of my busy weeks. 
Leaving Batavia I went to Princeton on 
Monday and met with the Sunday Circle in 
asocial evening. Under the preaching of 
Mr. Skilling, from Lombard University, 
there seems to be not only greater homo- 
geneity, but also a genuine revival of inter- 
est. New faces are to be seen in the Circle, 
and the movement is extending its influence. 
Indeed such was the spirit of the gathering 
on Monday night, that it may as well be said 
that it is no Conant a movement that we 
have at Princeton, but an organized liberal 
society. A constitution was adopted, officers 
were elected, the old name of ‘‘The Peo- 
ple’s Association’’ was taken, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to canvass for funds for 
the purpose of buying a lot and erecting a 
church. Of course it can not yet be said 
that a church will be built—that depends 
largely upon the success of said committee— 
but the will and determination, the faith 
and the hope are there and, in view of the 
helplessness of the work which a year ago 
I began there, I feel confident that they will 
not fail. It must be understood that the 
conditions at Princeton are peculiar. There 
can not be organized either a Unitarian or 
a Universalist Church; whatever organi- 
zation is effected must be undenominational 
in name, but amongst all, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Spiritualists, Agnostics and Non- 
descripts there is a longing for a church 
which shall stand fora free faith, for a re- 
ligion of character and untrammeled fellow- 
ship—a church which will foster a rational 
reverence and a reverent rationalism. I be- 
lieve they will succeed. 

Wednesday and Thursday I was in attend- 
ance upon the Council of the W. W. U. C. 
held at Moline, and was honored with two 
places on their programme; first, to present 
the missionary work and field in Illinois, 
and second, to speak in platform meeting 
upon our faith respecting Jesus. 

On Friday I was in Streator and preached 
that evening to thirty-five people upon 
‘Character in Religion.’’ I had close and 
sympathic attention and at the close of the 


meeting distributed a large number of tracts 
to eager men and women. At the request 
of those most interested I consented to 
make them monthly visits for awhile to 
thoroughly test the possibilities of the place. 

It seems an encouraging field and the 
character of the men and women promoting 
the effort is a guarantee that the work will 
be prosecuted vigorously and with high aims. 
There seem to be a good many people in 
Streator who find no nourishment in the 
husks of orthodox theology and who are be- 
coming aware of soul famine which only the 
religion of Fréedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter can satisfy. If we fail at Streator it 
will be because of the indifference or moral 
cowardice of those who ought to be with us; 
but I do not anticipate failure. 

Last Sunday I was at Ottawa and I found 
the little circle there still full of life and 
pluck, planning still more vigorous work 
in the future, undaunted by rebuff, abuse, 
ridicule and indifference. Here, too, tract 
distribution is being carried on judiciously 
and the seed of our thought is slowly but 
sgrely taking root in thoughtful minds and 
earnest hearts. The Bible-class on Sunday 
evening is one of the pleasantest features of 
my monthly visits to Ottawa and is destined 
to achieve victories for us in the future. 
The spirit of love and reverence which the 
Ottawa circle puts into the work is sure to 
conquer in the end. Some day we shall 
have an Unitarian church there. 

I guess this one month’s work will do for 
asample. Later I will report further. 

Yours sincerely, 
LEWIS J. DUNCAN. 


Hamilton, Canada.—U 
years ago, Hamilton had no Unitarian soci- 
ety. At that time a congregation was 
formed, in charge of the Rev. J. C. Hodgins. 
The venture was successful, and we now 
have a church, or, more correctly, a guild- 
house ; for it is intended, as soon as possible, 
to build the church proper, just in rear of 
and attached to the present building. The 
latter has two stories anda half. The total 
cost of lot and building, exclusive of the or- 
gan, given by the ladies, and of church fur- 
nishings, was $7,095.14, of which about 
$3,100 has been paid. 

On Tuesday evening, the 22nd of March, 
the church was dedicated; and on Wednes- 
day occurred the ordination and installation 
of the pastor, Rev. J. H.. Long, formerly of 
Camden, N. J., and Spokane, Wash. 

The programme on Tuesday evening was 
as follows: voluntary on organ ; invocation 
by Rev. T. C. Jackson; reading of scripture 
by Rev. D. W. Morehouse; dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. W. C. Gafinett ; sermon by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, on ‘‘The Church of the 
Living God;’’ report of the Building Com- 
mittee; greetings from other churches; 
hymn and benediction. 

On Wednesday the programme was as 
follows: voluntary, invocation, by the Rev. 
Mr. Morehouse; scripture reading, by the 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop ; hymn, by the choir; 
sermon, by the Rev. S. R. Calthrop ; prayer, 
by the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Buffalo; solo, 
charge to the pastor, by the Rev. T. C. 
Jackson ; right hand of fellowship, by the 
Mr. Morehouse ; charge to the people in 
the form of a letter from the former pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Hodgins; hymn, benediction. 
The sermon was on the text: ‘‘ One Lord 
and his name one.”’ 

It was a cause of deep regret that the 
president of the society, Mr. Parker Ber- 
tram, was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing the services. To Mr. Bertram, the 
— of the movement is very largely 

ue. 

The prospects of Unitarianism in Hamil- 
ton are now very favorable, and nothing 
has done so much to awaken interest in the 
movement as these services, and the pres- 


ence of so many distinguished exponents of 
the liberal faith. J. H. L. 


Boston.—The Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety held a notable meeting in the “‘ Bar- 
nard Memorial, and its report shows an 
increase of membership, literature and use- 
fulness. 

—April 3, the seventieth birthday of Rev. 
Edw. E. Hale, was made ajubilee in many 
small and large associations in our city and 
vicinity. 

—The ‘‘Monday Club’”’ will next discuss 
‘The New Unitarianism.”’ 

—The ‘‘Parker Memorial’’ will be soon 
utilized by the ‘Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches’’ for some religious services and 
for practical church through the week. 

—‘* The Young Man’s Ideal’’ will be the 
topic of the next vesper service of the Union 
Course. 

—Rev. Augustus Woodbury has resigned his 
pastorate in Providence, R.I., after a ministry 
of thirty-five years. 

—A volume of fifteen sermons of Rev. 
Theodore Parker is just published. The 
sermons were given about the year 1840 
in West vege A 
—The next ‘Old South Lecture” will be 
given by Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, 
on the ‘‘Way to Make Citizens of the 
Indians.”’ 


to about three 


Geneseo, Ills— An item in the Geneseo 
News will interest the readers of Unity: 
“Mrs S. C. Ll. Jones preached at the Uni- 
tarian church on Sunday morning. Rev. 
J. C. Grumbine’s sermon on ‘ Moths’ at the 


: 


Unitarian church Sunday evening attracted 
a congregation that packed the house to the 
doors. We have heard Swing, Thomas and 
Beecher; but we never heard a better ser- 
mon than ‘ Moths.’ ’’ 

—The Easter sale was a splendid success. 


La Porte, Ind.— The Daily Heraid, of this 
place, publishes a recent discussion by Mr. 
Somers, of the Unitarian church, on “Church 
and State,’’ in which the speaker pleaded 
against the donation of state or national 
funds to sectarian institutions, using a 
proposed sixteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution as a text. 


Wichita, Kas. — The Kansas Conference 
of Unitarian Churches will convene at this 
© April 25, and hold over the 26th. Rev. 

. B. Forbush, of Chicago, will preach the 
opening sermon. Programme will be pub- 
lished later. 


Seattle, Wash.— The enterprise of this 
town is newly attested by the formation of 
a Bureau of Associated Charities. We are 
indebted to a friend for a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws. 


Great Hopes for Great Souls.—An Easter 
sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Published 
in attractive pamphlet form by All Souls 
church. Price, 1o cents, postpaid. Apply 
to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, at All Souls 
church, or address Mrs. B. C. Reed, Unita- 
rian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Geneva, Il1.—A friend writes us, speaking 
in terms of high commendation of a sermon 
recently delivered in the little Unitarian 
church at this place, the oldest in the state, 
by Rev. L. J. Duncan, who visited Geneva 
and Batavia in the interest of his missionary 
work. 


Headquarters :— Rev. H. C. McDougall 
paid us a flying visit one day last week, and 
reported work going on successfully in his 
parish at Madison, Wis., both in the church 
and Unity Club. 


THE surest remedy for the blues is Ha 
B. Smith’s ‘‘ New Don Quixote.’’ It’s full 
of jollity and good cheer. Send fifty cents 
for a copy to Brentano’s, Chicago. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-Headache. 


J 


but they don’t show it. 
~ last longer. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. 
out. They’re brighter, fresher, more 
cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. 
shouldn't they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 


It’s easy to pick them 


Why 


And look at the clothes that 


are washed with Pearline. 


They’re brighter, and fresher, 
too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 


board. They may be old, 


For clothes washed with Pearline 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘this is as good 

FALSE—Pearline is base peddled, if your grocer sends 
31 


as”’ or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


500 of Your Addresses Printed #'ummed. 


In accepting the 37-cent offer below, you will get your address boldly printed in our Guar- 
anteed and Gummed Directory for one year, 500 Parcels of Mail with your printed address on 


= to you, in 
wa gas : On each. 
929, 26th St., Dd. C. 


= instead o 
: ly with your pen, t 


Psetters may not get your 
Many addresses are so wretchedly written that we have to guess at them 


: each, also 500 Gummed Labels, postpaid z 


two colors, with your address : 
(See samples given here.) - E REBCHART, 
Give us your permanent address and, ; ' 
writing, better print it very plain- 614 8. Wash. 8q., PA. 
at our copyists and type- : 
dress wrong. * = 
. Write very plainly. 


Postmaster General Wanamaker 


Says that, ‘Over 5,000,000 pieces of mail 
matter go to the Dead Letter Office annu- 
ally, containing many thousands of dol- 
lars, part can be returned to the senders 
and part cannot. If all letter-writers 
would stick their Printed Address on their 
envelopes the Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington could be abolished. ”’ 

DEAR FRIEND--This is the season you 
should subscribe for the best and only paper of its 
kind. The PUBLIC HERALD, 16 large pages, is 
well edited, neatly printed, and ably managed, 
and has been generally recognized as such for 16 
years. It is the bitter foe in aggressive fights 
with frauds, and has fought the public’s battles 
nobly. Astounding as it may seem, we will give 
you a full year’s subscription to THE HERALD 
(regular olan for 15 years, 50 cents a year) for 
the small sum of 12 cents--not the cost of white 
paper on which THE HERALD is printed. Every- 
thing new is always advertised in THE HERALD 
in advance of any other journal, and thus its 
readers have the first chanceof bein et 8 ar 

Remember UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL 
WE ACCEPT 12 CENTS FOR A YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION, UNLESS YOU COMPLY WITH THE 
SPECIAL 37 CENT OFFER MADE YOU TO THE 
RIGHT. Organize a club of four of your friends, 
send $1.48, cash or stamps,and get yours FREE. 

= Just think of it—so much of great value to you for 


tire lot for only 37 cents. Yours free if = 
you send four orders and §1.4%, 


at 


n “4 
J/EZR Be 
f 


eo 


SPECIAL OFFER 3 7 cts ' 


This offer includes ALL of the follow- 
ing and a 


ton to THE PUBLIC Hi 


an entire Zeer subscrip- 
RALD; the en- 


F ()() PARCELS 
{ <i ne Oni * 
S59 MAIL? 


“A : 
4\ 
Including Sample Books 
Novelties, Pictures. aly 
zines, Letters, Papers. &c., 
each with YOUR address 
= boldly |} printed on wrap- 
pers, gou'll receire more 
choice reading and heavi- 
est mail of any one at your 
town: also insert your 
address for 12 mos. in our 
GUARANTEED Directory that 
whirling daily to Mfrs. and 
b’s all over the world; also 


500 gummed abels in 2 colors with YOUR ad- 
dress boldly printed on each to you: also the 16- 
page PUBLIC HERALD 12 months (regular price 
alone 50 cts.) all postpaid to you only 37 cents. 


only 37 cents. You cannot 
less than 50 cents-by any 


t 500 gummed addresses alone, with your name boldly printed on each, for 
ater, try them. Although you may be able to put your name in some of the 


so-called or ‘‘rifl-raf’’ mail a will never get the valuable and vast amount of mail that you |= 
e 


will receive from having your name in 
etc., use our gummed addresses when t 
the addresses in our Directories is to stic 


gummed addresses that we offer yew. tor your person 
envelopes, books, papers, etc. In fact, you can fi 


50 cents 


= every issue for an entire year for only 12c. 


in our Gummed Directory. Leading Publishers, Manafacturers, |= 
Se induced to use any others, for all that is required to use |= 
them a 
it saves all who use them $1.00 per thousand, as they have no pen addressing to do. 
al use, exceeding 
nd a thousand uses 
thing—paper, wood, fruits, leather, glass, iron, etc.—as readily as a postage stamp can be to a letter. 
such liberal offer as this has ever been made before. We will lose on each year's subscription to THE HER- = 
ALD at 12 cents, but after the expiration of each trial yearly subscription, we fee! confident our subscribers = 
will be so overjoyed that they.will continue to patronize THE HERALD for oe | come at tle re 
ar. Send for a sample copy ep pmen me gar ; moat WANTED, EVE : | 
Nw i! n case you do not w 0 inves cents, you can have : 

= the o Be certie vie Pe Peudacniprion to THE HERALD for only 25 CTS. Five orders for $1.00. = 
= The 37 cents must come all in one letter, } 4 no one can in any other way secure the PUBLIC HERALD = 


orders must absolute!y be accompanied by the required = 
= amount, either 25 cents or 37 cents, in cash, postal note or postage stamps. 


tage stamp on wrappers, envelopes, packages, etc. 
You will find the 500 = 
convenient to stick on your letters, = 

them as they can be stuck to any- & 
0 & 


ivweene’ 


if in stamps we prefer ones. = 


A FEW OF THOUSANDS OF SUCH TESTIMONIALS. 


CLOVER BEND, ARK., Dec. 7, 1891. 
DEAR Strs—My name and address was insert, 
= edin your directory and I have received no less 
than 1000 pareels of mail containing my printed 
address and it still comes by every mail. I have 
= tried ten other so-called directories,and I got 
= three times as much mail from your directory 
= asi did from allthe others. I consider it the best 
25 cent investment I ever made in all my life. 
Respectfully, yours, A.W. YOUN 


The samples,books and papers that I received, 


B if yo and paid for would have cost me at | d 


= least from $25.00 to $40.00. Your Directory in my 
s esteem is the only reliable onethat is printed. 

= have tried others with very poor results. Yours 
=: isthe greatest of all directories. “It caps the 
s climax.” Itis justsimply wonderful. Success to 

=» you. G. P. RTISS, South Willirgton, Conn 


F AMERICAN DIRECTORY CO., 142 S. 8TH ‘St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 24, 1891. §& 
A few months ago I had my name inserted in 
your mail directory and have already received 
over 1500 parcels of mail therefrom. I havere- § 
ceived as many as thirty parcels in ene mail, = 
and on an average I receive about oS tla 
parcels per day. OTTO BOETTCHER, 
REIDSVILLE, N.C.. Dec. 6, 1891. § 
DEAR Srrs—From only one insertion of my & 
address in your D I have received more 
than 3,000 parcels mail. The Gummed Ad- 
resses you sent for me are coming ip on my 
mail from all parts of the U.S. J. A.WARE. 


I receive.more mail ftom 7 oar Directory than & 
all others. I have received 2.000 papers, circu- 
lars and samples and still they come in ever 
mail. I am well pl with my investmen 
H. W. WOODMAN, Gorham, Me. 


April '7, 1892 
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UNITY. 


She Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The Father’s pity mild, 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 
Mon.—Let me lift up my head 


And firmly, as with inner courage, 
tread 
Mine own appointed way, on man- 
dates high. 
Tues.—Let the man’s mind awake to man- 
hood’s power. 


Wed.—I face him as best I can, still groping 
here and there. 
Thurs.—The years are coming yet 
When I shall look and smile. 
Fri.—Not for thy crying, 
Not for thy loud beseeching 
Will peace draw near. 
Sat.—Dare you accept, in humble part 
Truth that shines on every heart ? 
* * . * 


If you dare, come with us, be 
Lost in love’s great unity. 


—E£. PR. Sill. 


‘‘Ifl Had Known.”’ 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 
But we vex ‘‘our own ”’ 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening, 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ; 
And hearts have broken 
And harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the coming guest } 

But oft for our own 

The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘our own ’’ the best : 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 

Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
’Twere a cruel fate . 
Were the night too late 

To undo the work of the morn. 

—Margaret R. Sangster. 


A Nursery View of It. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS DISCUSSED BY THE 
CHILDREN. 


Alice is seven. She was visiting at 
Teddy’s house in the country. Teddy 
is six. They were playing ‘‘ keep- 
ing house’’ the other day when it 
rained. 

‘“T’ll bé the father,’’ said Ted, 
‘‘and go to the office. You are the 
mother, you must stay at home and 
dit the dinner.’’ 

‘“No,’’ rejoined Miss Alice, ‘‘I 
must go to business, too. My mamma 
always puts on her bonnet and goes 


to the office after breakfast.’’ (Her 
mother is an editor. ) 
‘“Who dits the dinner at your 


house?’’ asked Teddy, thinking of 
his stomach. 

‘“Nobody. We get things to eat 
at some restaurant or we have them 
sent in.’’ | : 

‘‘ Have n’t you any kitchen in your 
house ?”’ 

‘“No; we have only mamma’s 
room, the sitting-room, the study and 
my room. Don’t you ever tell any 
one, but my room is just a corner of 
the study behind the screen.’’ 

Ted sat thinking. Then crossing 
his short, fat little legs, he said, with 
‘the air of a man who has thought 
much and deeply upon. the woman 
question: ‘‘ Well, when I dit married 
I shall have a kitchen in my house, 
and my wife shall cook the dinner. 
I fink it is funny for mammas to go 
to offices. I fink they ought to stay 
at home.’’ 

To which the small but progressive 
woman replied: ‘‘It isn’t funny one 
bit. It’s a good deal nicer than cook- 
ing dinners. When I am grown up 
I shall have a stylographic pen, wear 
it behind my ear, just like mamma. 


~~ 
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Iam not quite sure, though whether 
I shall be a writer-woman or a doc- 
tor-woman like Aunty May.’’ 

Ted looked at Alice out of his big 
brown eyes, ‘‘I don’t fink I’ll marry 
you, then; I was finking I would, 
maybe.’’ 

‘‘I don’t care,’’ responded Alice, 
flippantly. ‘‘I’ve wiped dishes once 
and I don’t like to. You might cook 
your own dinner and see how you’d 
like it for awhile. My papa says he 
can make cocoa just as good as he 
wants it any day. I don’t want to 
play house with you if you want me 
to cook dinners. You play you’re 
sick and I’ll div you some medicine. 
Let me feel your pulse ; where’s your 
tongue ?”’ 

The eavesdropper tiptoed to the 
door for a peep at these wise children. 
Alice was standing over Ted trying to 
keep her mother’s eye-glasses on her 
pug nose. Ted was rocking a scrub- 
by-looking rag-baby, and, judging by 
the dejected look on his rosy face, he 
felt that the years of servitude pre- 
dicted by Alice had begun.—/Wew 
York Recorder. 


A Smart Dog. 


There is a dog we are all acquainted 
with, Lion by name, who gives daily 
proofs that he understands all that is 
said to him. A lady called the other 
day. During her call Lion came in, 
lay down on the parlor carpet and 
shut hiseyes. The conversation went 
on, and the visitor said: 

‘“‘What a handsome dog you have!’’ 

Lion opened one eye. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
his mistress, ‘‘ he is a very good dog, 
and takes good care of the children.’’ 

Lion opened the other eye and 
waved his tail to and fro along the 
carpet. . 

‘‘ When the baby goes out he al- 
ways goes with her, and I feel sure 
then that no harm can come to her,’’ 
his mistress went on, 

Lion’s tail thumped up and down 
violently on the carpet. 

‘“‘And heisso gentle to them all, 
and such a playmate and companion, 
that we would not take a thousand 
dollars for him.’’ 

Lion’s tail now went up and down, 
to and fro, and round and round with 
great glee. 

‘*But,’’? said his mistress, 
has‘one fault.’’ 

Total quiet of Lion’s tail, together 
with appearance of great concern on 
his face. 

‘* He will come in here with dirty 
feet and lie down upon the carpet, 
when I have told him time and again 
that he must n’t do it.’’ 

Lion rose with an air of shame, and 
slunk out of the room, with his tail 
down.— Selected. 
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Complying with general re- 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


A Tasteless and 


Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 

Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


Infant Class Work. 


The ag nd bas Magazine gives reg- 
ular 0 ey ary Sundav-school Lessons |. 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 


devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, givin 
special every-day helps for mothers wi 
young chil » One year $r.50, three 
mon trial thirty cents. Kindergarter 
Pub. Co.,-277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY eee 
0) .splendid sil , rv. bo 


made with a pack of 
ze 7: bright colors, 25c.; 5 pks. 
. Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, NJ 
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New Gowns, 
Stylish Jackets, 
Spring Hats. 


A new gown, jacket or hat can be made 
easily from the old, with Diamond Dyes. 
They are easy to use and come in all shades. 


Scarlet, Bottle Green, 
Maroon, Indigo Blue, 
Garnet, Seal Brown, 


Are a few of their popular, non-fading, hand- 
some colors. Several colors are made with 


each dye. With yellow even achild can dye 
Yellow, Canary, 
Lemon, Maize. 


Use only the Diamond—they arege/liable. 


10 cts. a package. ("Send for free directions for 
home-dyeing, and 40 samples of colored cloth. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


in your own locality without being away from home 
over night. Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do all that is required. We want a few workers to 
begin at once. THE CHANCE OE A LIFE- 
TIME 18S NOW OPEN ; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you conclude not 
to go ahead. If you are already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage, then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &COQO., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Box 1250. 


Tbe Best Books..__.. 
——= = te ath 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


Library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid 3, ie oa - $1 I0 
Holiday binding, white and gold - - - 1 35 
‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Ziizadeth 
Boynton Harbdert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 

WEER home and indispensable in 


every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
, in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will wag you a steady income. Splen- 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


The Genuine Smith GRUBBER 


Is the Cheapest—$50.00. The Lightest—Weight, 


200 pounds. The Strongest. 5,000 in Use. 


Catalogue and any other information free. 


W. Smith & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
FOR A SUMMER 


yome IN MOUNTAIN AIR 


Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands 1s 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming scenery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. An 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address 


THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 


TOKOLUGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong 
writes : ‘‘If I knew I was to be the mother 
of innumerable children it would have no 
terrors for me, so great is my confidence in 
the science of TokoLoGyY.”’ Prepaid, $2.75. 


Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SET HOW 
You Do ee woe THE MONEY. 


$120 ~ ; son Ses rell- 
veotawtil, com seasfoe thal ties tenpeores 
attachments ine for & 


direct from our save deal 
t. Bend for Bite CATALOGUE 
ANY, DEP’T B 84 CHICAGO, ILL, 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 

Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
SCHOOL. 

Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Ladoratories. 

Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Princapal. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Academy of 
Political : Social Science 


A Series of Monographs treating of Political, 
Social, Economic, Legal, ucational 
and Historical Subjects. 


FIFTY CENTS BACH, 


The latest issues in the series were: 


Demand for the Public Regulation of 
Industries . .. - WD. DABNEY. 


Shows why trusts can only be prevented by govern- 
ment interference. 


Study of Municipal Government... . 
emake ecw wee. 8 =—lClCS 

Political Organization of a Modern 
Municipality W. D. LEWIS. 


Invaluable to every one who wishes to see reform 
in municipal government. 


Jurisprudence in American Universi- 
ties  W. HUFFCUT. 
A plea for instruction in this subject in our colleges. 
International Arbitration. ...... 
ee “Alle .. ELEANOR L. LORD. 
Every one who desires the abolition of war should 
read this paper. 
Instruction in French Universities . . . 
LEO S. ROWE. 


The best explanation of the French educational 
system that has appeared in English. 
Present Condition of the Peasants in 


Russia. . . COMBES DE LESTRADE. 


A vivid sketch of the actual character of a Russian 
village. 

Natural Law . _FRED M. TAYLOR. 

A defense of the doctrine held by the philosophers 
from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute. 


On the Concept of Wealth . C. A. TUTTLE. 

A definition of that which Mill called ‘‘ the universal 
popular notion of Wealth,’’ and an analysis of 
the concept underlying it. 

Compulsory Voting . .E. W. HOLLS. 

A thorough presentation of a remedy for certain 
abuses in our political life. 

Economic Basis of Prohibition... . 

eee th wt 8 co 0 eee PARED 

Invaluable to those who wish to act intelligently on 
questions involving prohibitory or restrictive 
legislation. 

Public Health and Municipal Govern- 


ment . _J. S. BILLINGS. 


An explanation of the proper municipal organization 
for insuring the health of the public. 
the 


Recent Constitution Making in 
United States . .F.N. THORPE. 


An interesting account of the personnel of the Con- 
stitutional Conventions of 1890, and a digest of 
constitutions adopted. 

Complete list sent on application. 


For the purpose of bringing its publications 
within the reach of large numbers outside the or- 
ganization itself, the ACADEMY offers its publica. 
tions when ordered in quantity at 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 
Reading clubs and similar organizations can find 
no better or more convenient way of supplyin 
themselves with the necessary matter upon which 
to base the discussion of an evening. 
Those who wish to encourage 


PRACTICAL REFORM IN POLITICS. 
by disseminating scientific treatises upon special 
topics, will be able more fully than in the past to 
utilize the materials which the ACADEMY puts at 
their disposal. Address— 


America Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 


AND THE | ,<: 
BU 


sy 
WOMAN’S 
iT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Willard,—“ The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world,”’ 

Providence Telegram,-‘A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical,” 

The Congregation alist,-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world.’ 

Chicago Interior.—“7he Review of R 
views, Of New York, has come to the rescue o 
busy people. We know of one high railroad 
oficial who for a month has worked until 11 
o'clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events, He reads this Magazine. 
It gives him a running commentary on importan 
events, besides a digest of the best articles i 
contemporary magazines,” 


—_—_——_—-— -— 


Price 26c. $2.50 a Year. 


AGENTS WANTED, CLUs RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Send Ten Cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
for Sample Copy. 18 Astor Place, New York 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, contatatie 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church 
the New Jerusalem. o. inches 
good , , bound in : 
prepeid for $1.00 by ine AMERICAN SWEDEN- 

iG PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


(Mrs.) LUCY A. OSBAND, 
Michigan State Normal School. 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


THE COMING CLIMAX, by Lester C. Hub- 
‘bard, published for the first time last Decem- 
ber, is now well along in its second edition. 
Its enthusiastic reception in all parts of the 
country is most gratifying, and scarcely a 
day passes without some new and strong 
word of recognition for the book. We 
quote the following sentences from a recent 
letter, by the well-known writer, Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd: 


I have just returned from California, and 
one of my first occupations and pleasures 
has been to read ‘‘The Coming Climax.’’ 
It has filled me with profound feeling. It 
is a passionate outcry against national sins, 
and an eloquent, enlightened, conservative 
plea for the change of heart and the prac- 
tical reform that would make us whole. 
No one can read it and fail to be moved 
with the emotion of its author. Its literary 
method is so fine that the book would at- 
tract attention on that score if no other. 
The author’s command of felicitous quota- 
tion and telling incident excites my admir- 
ing envy. If our time does not listen to 
such warning and pleadings of a great spirit 
of love, it must pass on to disaster. ‘‘ The 
Coming Climax ”’ ought to have hundreds 
of thousands of readers and it no doubt will. 


The following letter is one lately received 
by the editor of Unity from a subscriber at 
Carmichaels, Penn. : 


DEAR SIR: —Only at my spare time have 
I had opportunity to read that book of pro- 
phetic utterances, ‘‘The Coming Climax.’’ 
Its stirring truths come as 


** The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the people, 
Make their path straight.’’ 

Above all else ‘“‘the book’’ forces the 
irresistible conclusion upon my mind that 
in this day of Christian aggrandizement the 
reign of the Plutocratic Millionaire would 
bring the same ending to the life of Christ, 
as of old, were He walking with the poor and 
lowly to-day. God reigns, but in whose hands 
are his Covenants and where rests the ARK 
of Safety ; in the bosom of the Church, or in 
the unwritten, unresistible law of liberty 
which God has placed deep in the life-root 
of man’s existence,—as better expressed in 
the words of Emerson, ‘‘ The day laborer is 
reckoned as standing at the foot of the social 
scale, yet he ts saturated with the laws of 
the world.”’ 

I bid the “ book’’ God-speed in its mis- 
sion to waké the people to the needs of fhe 
hour in what may be a critical period in the 
destiny of the nation. 

LT. L. LINCOLN. 


The price of ‘‘The Coming Climax’? is 
50 cents in paper and ¢1.50 in cloth, post- 
paid. We want an agent at every post- 
office. To any one ordering a copy we will 
send agents’ terms if desired. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A BARREL of fun for half a dollar! Send 
fifty cents to Brentano’s, Chicago, for ‘‘The 
New Don Quixote,’’ and you may send it 
back for a liver-pad if you don’t get a laugh 
for every penny. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


The Auroraphone. — A Romance. 


By Cyrus Cole. 249 pages. Cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 5o cents. 

To wy that The Auroraphone is ingenious, is to give 
a very feeble description of the book. There is logic 
and science and adventure, a ghost story and a love 
story—indeed, a whole museum of interesting and 
ee, matter on the living questions of the day. 
—Saturday Evening Herald. 

A good story of adventure in this world and an- 
other, . . . presented in graphic language and 
exceedingly interesting.— Pudblic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


The Genius of Galilee.—An histori- 
calnovel. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Cloth, r2mo, 
507 pages, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

A companion piece for Wallace’s Ben Hur is Han- 
cock’s Genius of Galilee. In these two books are set 
forth the two points of view from which the forces of 
opposing thought are approaching Christianity—the 
one accepting the letter of Scripture, the other re 


ducing the whole story to a basis of pure naturalism 
—FPittsburg Times. 


12mo, 


Written by a broad-minded liberal thinker, who 
though profoundly religious (in the true acceptance o 
the word) is not blind to the facts which recent rtef 
search and scientific discoveries have disclosed. . Par- 
of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening 
and closing chapters arein Palestine. The book asa 
story is very interesting and will be read with delight 
by thousands.—7he Arena, Boston‘ 


John Auburntop, Novelist: His de- 


velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh water col 
lege. By Ansom Uriel Hancock. Cloth, 12mo, 275 


pages, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
The book is a readable one, one which gives the 


attentive reader subjects to think about.—/Pittsburgh 
Times. 


As a series of essays, reviews and speculations 
there is much to admire. The author has evidently 
read extensively and critically, and we are indebted 
to him for many smart, if not brilliant observations 
on things in general, and books in particular. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
FOR [vou 


030 


YEARS 


Your blood is impure and moves 
sluggishly. That Tired Feeling 
and General Debility. manifest 
themselves in every movement you 
make. A SPRING MEDICINE 
isneeded. Don’t fancy that these feel- 
ings will pass off in a few days. Don't 
THE wait for your nervous system to be- 

come disordered, your heart to lose 

BEST force, gr your stomach, liver, kidneys, 

and bowels to fail in properly perform- 

ing their duty, but take AYER?’S Sarsaparilla and take 
eit NOW. It is the best of all medicines for purifying, 
vitalizing, and enriching the blood. It restores the 
bloom of youth to cheeks which have become pallid 
and thin, and it vitalizes and invigorates every organ of 
the body. AYER’S Sarsaparilla does more than give 
temporary relief, it strikes at the root of the trouble, 
removing the conditions which make disease possible, 
and thus enables nature to speedily repair her losses. 

AYER’S Sarsaparilla is composed of the best, most ex- 

pensive, and highest grade alterative and tonic ingredients 

known to the medical fraternity and to pharmacy. The 
method employed for extracting and concentrating the 
full medicinal power and curative value of each ingre- 
dient, is the best, most scientific, and comprehensive which 
human ingenuity and skill ever devised, and is more expen- 
sive than other manufacturers find it profitable to adopt. 

AYER’S Sarsaparilla is always the same in strength, 

in appearance, in flavor, and in the effect produced. It 

is the medicine for MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 
it Cures Others, and Will Cure You. 
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‘The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


Frances E, Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in Imy endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as ‘mpertinent, and thoughI had thought sc when the 
first note came, I was well assured that re was not, when I had read the second.”’ 


—) —J — rT 


Boston Commonwealth :—will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 

Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There 1s that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 

Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 

! bring religion into closer connection with life. 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. 

present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Calculated to 


A unique volume to 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. . Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence, 


l Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force, . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 181.0, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR®&Co., Publishers, 


= 


175 DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO.-: 
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BOOKS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In the Destinies of Amefiea. By Lester @, 
HUBBARD. 480 pages of new facts and genéraliza- 
tion in Americar politics. Radical yet constrie. 
tive. An abundant supply of new atnmunition 
for the great reform movement. The text-bodk 
for the Presidential campaign of 1892. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itis an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 


States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. ~~ 


It is an intenntty interesting book, and as usual 
is only indicative of the colossal forces that lie behind 
Be. 4 Aside from any discussion of specific 
measures the book isa striking one as an arraign- 
ment of present conditions.—Chicago Times. 


The author is a prophet, or a ‘‘ calamity screamer,” 
according as the reader is of radical or conservative 
views, but his message is well and earnestly given, 
and as he has for years beena close student of the 

eat labor movement, he is worthy of a respectful 

earing.—St. Louis Republic. 


As a vivid reflection of the universal unrest of the 
masses and portrayal of their wrongs it is unequaled 
by any book which has resulted from the rush of 
events which darken and thicken like clouds on the 
horizon on a summer day.—Midland Journal. 


‘The most powerful book of the day, and one that 
no student of Sociology should fail to read.—Sociologic 
News. 


If the Peoples’ Party should scatter a million 
copies of Mr. Hubbard’s work throughout the land, 
it would probably prove to be as g campaign am- 
munition as they could manufacture.— 7wentieth 
Century. _ - 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery 


By B. F. HEusTon. A romance of the twentieth 
century, embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has appeared in 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages, 50 cents. 


Itis a strong showing for free trade, and any one 
desiring to get sted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Detso2l News. 


Manual Training in Education 


_ By JAMes VILA BLAKE. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a part 
of the public school system. Square 18mo, 94 
pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Progress From Poverty. 


By GILes B. STEBBINS. A review and criticism 
of Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ and 
“Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages: a ey 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ELLEN M. HENROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


A capital little brochure for people who take a 
serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
ciety.—Vew York Independent, 


The Philosophy of a Strike, 
By N. A. DUNNING. Paper, 8vo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 


Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paper 18mo, 15 pages, 5 cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By GrorGEe L. Fox. Paper, 
18mo, 16 pages, to cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for fu’ 
catalogue. Address | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RBLIGION AND SCIENCE 


— AN 


ALLIES 


— OR — 
Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anv INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: ‘The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion. 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
— * * * The argument as a whole 
s as sound as original, as philosophical as ‘t 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. . 


©New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 5¢ 
cents, postpaid. 


Any Oook advertised by us will be sent 


repaid by mau 
or express on receipt of price. For 


.00 cash with 


order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
idvertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


